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Historical Biickground 


Scotland has long cherished the ideal of a comprehensive school 
system with education available to everyone according to liis ability to 
profit from it. Available evidence indicates the existence of schools 
in Scotland back to the beginning of the 12th century. A claim is 
made that Scotland's Act of 1496 was the first compulsory education 
act in Europe.* It requii^ the sons of barons and freeholders to be 
sent to school from the of 8 or 9 until they had perfect command 
of Latin and then to remain 3 years at the schools of art and **jui'es,” 
The act does not appear to have been effective, and education con- 
tinued to be associate with the churches. The First Book of Dis- 
cipline in 1560 outlined a plan drawn up by leaders of the Refonned 
Church by which each town was to have a school and each parish a 
schoolmaster. Resources to carry out the provisions were often inade- 
({uate, but the ideal persisted, and the l^ottish Parliament in 1696 
decreed that it should be the duty of every parish to provide a “com- 
modious house for a %hool" and salary for a teacher. Until the 19th 
century the churches and religious groups had principal responsibility 
in carrying on educational activities. With the advent of indu^riali- 
zation, private voluntary bodies and then the state began to play an 
importantpart in education. 

The Education (Scotland) Act of 1872, considered the landmark in 
Scottish education^ transferred the administration of government- 
aided schools in Scotland from church bodies (except Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal) to popularly elected school boards. These boards, 
nearly 1,000 in number, were empowered to levy taxes to meet school 
expenses, enforce school attendance of all children 5 to 13 years of age, 
and to provide evening schools for those over 13 years old. , The Scot- 
tish Education Department was set up to supervise the system and ad- 
minister grants from the British Parliament, In 188^ the Secretary 
for Scotland (later the Secretary of State) became the Vice President 
of the Scottish Education Department responsible to the Parliament 
for the administration of education in Scotland. Various acts since 
then have extended provisions for public education. The 1918 act 

> GtbMn. W. J. <11 Lood«n p. «t. 
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abolished the school boards and substituted 38 county and urban edu 
chtional authorities chosen by local voters. It also ended the “dual 
system” by taldng over voluntaiy (denominational) schools, subject 
to certain conditions designed to preserve their denominational char- 
acter. It extended free education to the secondaiy school level. It 
gave the aforementioned authorities power to establish nurseiy schools 
or to aid ali^dy established private nursery schools, and to furnish 
financial assistance to promising students in secondary education or 
at universities. The authorities Were also empowered lo provide li- 
brary service for the adult population. In 191» the existing author- 
ities were abolished and county and town councils were designated 
to act as the new educational authorities for their respective areas. 
The 194« act,- a counterpart of the English Act of 1944, made few 
changes, sinw many of its provisions were already in effect in Scot- 
land. It raised the school-leaving age to 15, provided for further 
education on part*time basis for 15— 18-year-oIds, and for the registra-. 
tion of all private schools and for their subsequent inspection. Tlie 
1M9, 1955, and 1956 dealt with various minor aspects of 
education, principally ^th the duties and powers of the-.MUcation 
authorities. , • 

Administration 


The administration of education in Scotland involves a partnership 
of central and local authorities. The Scottish Education Department 
exercises general control and direction from the national level, while 
local governmental, units (education authorities) provide and manage 
schools within their respective areas. 

The central functions of public education (excluding universities) 
are administered by the Scottish Education Department under the 
direction of the Secretaiy of State for Scotland.* The Scottish 
Education Department is separate from that of England and Wales, 
although the same Parliament legislates for all three. The department 
has headquarters in St. Andrews House, Edinburgh, with a liaison 
office in Ixindon for necessary contacts with Parliament, with the Min- 
istry of Education of England and Wales, and with other government 
offices or departments. 

The various Educatiim (Scotland) Acts have coiifeired upon the 
Secretary of State certain powers and duties. The Scottish Educa- 
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tion Department on his behalf supervises the administration of these 
acts. TTie r^ponsibiliti^ of the department include supervision of 
education at elementary and secondary levels as provided by local edu- 
cation authorities; review of proposals of education authorities for 
new school buildings or the improvement of existing ones; inspection 
of schools; review of provisions of education authorities for “further 
education^’ jMnducting the annual examination^ for the Scottish Cer- 
tificate of Education (previously the Scottish School Leaving Cer- 
tificate) awarded normally on completion of 4 or ti years of secondary 
schooling approved by the department; control of parliamentary 
grants; general supervision of “approved schools”; supervision of the 
training of teachers at colleges of education, and their certification; 
regulation of the standard scale of salaries for teachers on the recom- 
mendations' of the National Joint Council, which is composed of 
representatives of the teaching profession and the education author- 
ities; maintenance of the teachers’ pension scheme; general admipis- 

( tration and inspection of i^rvices relating to care of children without 
a normal homo life. The Secretary of State is authorized to moke 
financial allowances to Scottish students attending full-tyne courses in 
j higher education. 

An inspectorate within the Scottish Education Department has re-" 
I sponsibility for, seeing-^Jiat de^rtment regulations are carried out. 
.V senior chief inspector who coc^inates the work of the inspectors 
heads, the inspectorate. The country is made up of five divisions, 
each one under the administration of a chief inspector. The divi- 
sions are further subdivided into districts, each with one or more 
district inspectors. The inspdbtor visits schools and report.s on the 
premises, staffing, standards of work, and where necessary, offers guid- 
j ance on. curriculum and methods of instruction. 

[ An Advisory Council of Education in Scotland advises the Secre- 
1 tary of State. Its members reprint tlwTVjews of those interested 
in education — ufiiversitiesi education authorities), the teaching profes- 
sion, business and industry, etc. The council may ap|>oint commit- 
tees to make reports on various educational topics. Regiohal advisory 
councils may l}e established to advise education authorities and otlier 
managers of schools and educational establishments on the develop- 
ment of certain branches of education. r? 

At the local government level, the town councils of the cities of 
Almrdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, the 29 county councils, 
and the two joint councils of Moray-Nairn and Perth-Kinross make 
up theH5 education authorities responsible for providing and directing 
education within their areas. Each education authority appoints 
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an education committee to which it delegates most of its powers, the 
principal excepti^s being those involving the raising an^ exjndi- 

education committee consists of Lmbera ^ the 
wunciLand^ outside persons experienced in education and aware'of 
theneeds of the various schools in the area. The education commit- 
tee must include at least two persons nominated by churches in the 

»y th. 

The more important r^ponsibilities of the local education authori- 
ties include : the provision of all forms of elementary, secondary and 
urther education m their respectiw areas, including facilities for 
^reation and physical training; tlfe provision of books, stationeiy, 
^^^her materials ^free of chai^; the provision - in counties nf 
^k^or gener^ lading; the enforcement of scho 9 l attendance, and 
T students over 14 years of age ; arrange- 

ment of transportation for students as necessary, or payment of A 

ins^^rion and ^ 

^ fPPlyr.^hooI meals, and clothing for students/ 
ad^uately clad; special education for handicapped children, 
appointment and dismissal of teachers; payment of teachers’ salaries* 
payment of students’ fees in certain cases, and granting financial 
assistance to help students continue their education. 

Genml School Provisions 

V f- ^ required by law to receive 

adequate^ education, unless there is an acceptable excuse, such as 
continued Illness or lack of a suitable school with free education 
thin a reasonable distance. The school year normally is 200 days 
extending from the end of August to about the end of June, and 
cludw thiw terms, divided by Christmas and Easter holidays of 
* * j weeks each, and summer vacations of about 7 weeks. The 

the education authorities. 

The schwlday is generally from 9 a m. to 4 p.m., with one hour off 

for lun^; a 5-day schooWk is used. The Scottish law requires 
that a ProgrefK Record Card in a prescribed form be kept of eacli 
students attendance, men the student transfers to another school, 
his card must be sent to h is new school. 

Though not required to do so, education authorities may provide 
re igious education, in the denomination acceptable to parents The 
time of such instruction must be specified on the school timetaWe ap- 
proved by the Secretaiy of State, but he is prohibited by statute 


from inspecting or influencing such religious instruction. In areas 
where there are large numbers of Roman Catholic children, schools 
are usually established separately for them. All grant-aided schools 
accept students of any denomination, but parents have the right under, 
the “conscience clause” to withdraw their children, if they so desire, 
from any religious instruction or religious observance in the school 
without prejudice to the secular instruction given to the child. 
Religious instniction in all public grant-aided . schools follows a 
syllabus prepared by a Joint Committee on Religious Education, 
repre*ntatives of the Scottish churches, the Education Institute of 
^ Scotland, and the Association of Directors of Education in Scotland. 
Exceptions to the nile are the former private schools taken over by the 
education authorities under the Education Act of 1918, and a few 
other public schools. In the case of the private schools managed 
by the education authorities, the religious instruction is supervised by 
I the responsible denomination. 

5 Education authorities, through their School Health Service, provide 
I for examinations at regular intervals of all children in public or 
j grant-aided schools, and for the treatment of any physical, visual, 

I or dental defects found. Ijocal authorities arrange for immuniza- 
[ tion against diphtheria and whooping cough. Vaccination against 
poliomyelitis is ayailable, and during the year 1960-61, 80 percent of 
the schoolchildren had received two injections. Children 10 years 
and over are tuberculfn'" tested, and vaccinated against tuberculosis 
when advisable. • • 

^ Education authorities also may provide child guidance services for 
handicapped, backward, or difficult children; advise parents and 
teachers; and in certain cases, provide special treatment at child 
guidance clinics. There were 24 main clinics for children in 1961-62, 
including 2 with residential accommodations, and 33 sulisidiary clinics. 
In thinly populated areas, education authorities usually emjiloy edu- 
cational psychologists who visit schools for counseling and guidance 
purposes. 

Youth Employment Services, operated either by education authori- 
ties with approval of the Minister of I^abor or by the Ministry of 
Labor directly, collect and disseminate information regarding employ- 
ment opportunities for young persons. They advise youths up to 18 
years of age or over, if they are still in school, as to choice of career, 
and assist them in finding suitable employment; they also assist em- 
ployers in filling vacancies for young workers. Education authorities 
in 12 areas representing 64 percent of the total school population 
provided such youth employmeht services in 1960-61. 


699-820 0—64 2 
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The Education (Scotland) Act of 1918 requires^ucation author- 
ities to provide for the teaching, of Gaelic in Gaelic-speaking areas. 
Although their number is diipinishing, there were in 1960 about 1,400 
/ children in School who spoke olily Gaelic; and a. larger number who 
spoke both English and Gaelic. In the former ^uup, Gaelic is the 
language of instruction in.the regular school subjects until the pupils’ 
knowle^ of English is sufficient for instruction in the language. 
Gaelic is taught as a subject for both groups throughout the elemen- 

taiy school. At the secondary level, it may be studied for the Scottish 
Certificate of Education .examination. 

Typet of Schools 

Scottish schools, elementary and secondary, fall into three 
categories: . ' 

■ (1) public schools” which are under the mauagemeut of the local gov- 

eminent and receive grants from the Secretary of SUte : 

(2y “State-aided” scfaoola conducted by private managers which receive 
grants from the Secretary of State, and. are required to meet standaids 
^ set by the School Code and the Secretary of State. (There were 49 state- 

< aided schools in 1901 with an enrollment of 21,788.) 

(3) “independent schools” managed by private agencies and receiving 
no grants from the Secretary of State. 

A voluntary, or private school (usually denominational), which the act 
of 1918 allowed to be transferred to the management of the education 
authorities with provision for maintaining its denominational character, 
is known as a “transferred sdiool.” 

As of September 1967, independent schools must be regi^red and 
meettherequirementsof the Secretary of Stateastostandardsof con- 
duct and efficiency. The Secretary of State may serve notice of com- 
pmnt with the proprietor of any independrait school he considers 
obj^ionable due to unsatisfactory premises, inadequate facilities, in- 
efficient or unsuitable instruction. Upon receiving such notice, the 
schTOl officials may appeal to ah Independent School Tribunal con- 
^sting of the sheriff of the county and two educators appointed by the 
Secretary of Sta^ *nie tribunal may either uphold the appeal and 
oroer the complaint dismissed, or confirm the complaint and order the 
school removed from the register or the premises disqualified for use 
asaschool. 

Finance 

Total educational expenditures for. Scotland are estimated to be 
approximately $294 million annually— about $56 for each inhabitant. 
The central government supplies about two-thirds of the money and 
local sources about one-third. 
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Funds to finance public education come from exchequer grants 
(money from the Royal Treasury of Britain voted, by Parliament 
in London) and ftom such local sources as local government taxes 
(rates), fees, and endowments. That part provided by the exchequer 
consists mainly of general and specific grants paid to the local educa- 
tion authorities by the Scottish Education Department. However, 
money is also provided by Parliament in the form of grants paid by 
the treasury to Scottish universities on the advice of the Univeifeity 
Grants Committee; grants from the Department of Agricultur^nd 
Fisheries for Scotland to agricultural “central institutions”^ and 
grants from the Ministiy of Labor for Youth Employment/Services. 

Most of the national funds given to local education imthorities 
by the Scottish Education Department are general grants, but spe- 
cific grants are made, such as funds for milk and meals. The de- 
partment also makes direct grants to some central institutions and . 
to various organizations providing facilities for further education, 
to teacher-training authoriti^ to some voluntary secondary schools, 
also for residential educational development and research, and for 
special educational services. Some of these organizations also receive 
grants from local educational authorities. \ 

The Scottish Education Department is responsible for payment of 
teachers’ pensions, the costs of inspecting educational establishments, 
and for conducting the Scottish Certificate of Education examinations. 

The cost of new buildings is usually provided for by loans; the 
interest and repayment are met by. the local education authorities 
and the central government in the same manner as other school ex- 
penses. The salaries of teachers are* paid by the authority employing 
them and according to the salary scale set by the Secretary of State 
with advice of the National Joint Council. 

Education authorities may grant financial aid to students for short 
courses, for part-time study, and to students over 15 still in school. 
These bursaries and allowances ar6 paid in accordance with regula- 
tions made,by the Secretary of State. In certain cases where students 
attend schools charging fees, the education authorities may pay such 
fees. , 

Educational endowm^^ are a traditional feature of Scottish 
schools, and provide an estiiiialed'niuuial Jncome of $1,932,000. This f 
amount excludes other endowments of Scottish imiversities yielding 
annual income of $560,000 for general purposes and about $308,000 
for scholarships, bursaries, and so forth ; and income from the Carnegie 
Trust for Univeiisities of Scotland of about $344,000.* 

•Scottish Baacmtlon Department PuWe BiuoatUm An Boottand. Bdlnbnrfb. 1961. 
H.II. Stationery Office, p. 61. 
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For the year 1961-62, the total expenditures of the education au- 
thorities were estimated as $272,272,000, distributed percentagewise 
as follows:^ ' ' ' . 


Percent 

Percent 

Administration 

2.2 

School health service * 

1.5 

Salaries of educational staff — 

52.0 

County library service — ‘ 

.8 

.Maintenance of schools, etc. 

Contributions to other educa- 

19.1 

Capital expenses , 

Expenditures under Care for 

9.5 

tion establishments — 

1.4 

Children and Young Persons 

» 

Bursaries (aid to students) — 

3.8 

Art (.Scotland) 

.5 

S<‘hool meals, milk, services — # 

8.4 

Other 

4 

.8 


Preschool or Nursery Education 

The 1946 act requires the educ([tion authorities to provide nurseiy 
schools oryclasses, where there is sufficient demand. Nursery educa- 
tion is provided in three ways: (1) nursery schools for children 2 to 
5 years old; (2) nursery- infant schools for children 2 to 7 years old, 
with the 5-7-year-old division corresponding to the lower infant sec- 
tion of the elementary school generally; (3) nursery classes attached 
to the “infant” division of the elementary schools. Local conditions 
such as density of population, existing school provisions, and available 
sitw usually determine the type of nursery education in an area. 

The aims of themursery schools or classes are to provide the child 
with the proper environment for natural development both as an indi- 
vidual and as a social being and to assist him in becoming self-reliant 
when he enters the elementary school. By regular medical checkups, 
any physical defects are discovered early. Most nursery schools are 
small, with 30-40 pupils. Soihe have a long day program with two or 
three meals, while others have a shorter day with perhaps one meal. 
All provide for a rest period. Shortages of buildings, equipment, and 
staff have hampered development, and long waiting lists exist at most 
nursery schools. ' 

In 1958, the Scottish Council for Research in;Education in its Sur- 
vey of Nursery School* in Scotland indicated that most of the public 
nursery schools and classes were in the cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and E|undee, and in the counties of Ayrshire, Dumfries- 
shire, Fife, Lanarkshire, and Renfrewshire. Four other counties had 
one public nursery school each, but the remaining 22 counties had no 
provision for the schools. The council’s survey pointed out that for 
children of the appropriate age, nursery education was available for 
1 child in 20 in Srotland. In 1961, there were 5,449 pupils and 115 
teachers in 164 nursery classes. 

* Scottish Bdocation Department.* NaeaNoti In BeotUmd In i9$I. Bdinbnrfh. 1962. 

' Cmnd. 1678. H.M. SUtlonerj Office, p. 102-108. 
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Elementary School Education 

Elementary schools provide t years oJ education for children 6 to 
12 years of age. Classes in elementary schools are numbered PI 
through PVIL Usually, the 7 years are taken in one school, although 
Mn a few cases the first 2 years, ^own as the infant division, may be 
housed separately or with nursery classes; and in some instances, the 
’elementary and secondary departments are housed in one school. The 
form of organization is determined by the education authorities of the 
{Mirticular locality. 

The School (Scotland) Code requires that pupils shall be given in- 
rtruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic; in the use and under- 
standing of spoken and written Englidi; music,' art, and handwork; 
mturestudy; physical training; and, in appropriate classes, in histor}% 
^graphy, written compodtion; and for girls in needlework. Re- 
sponnbility for planning the program of studies rests with the educa- 
tion authorities in consultation with the head t^her. Thus, pro- 
grams may be adapted to the needs of various localities. The programs 


TaM« 1.— Tlmtiablt tuggeslMl for 
tubjtdtt 


various o l o imntaiy school 


- 

Ymt 

SobjMto 

PHmarjn 

Primwy IV 

PrtmwyVn 


Eaanpmwmk 

Engliih: 

Spoken 

2H 

2 

1 

Speech trailing and recitation ^ 


Readinc. /. 

3H 

IH 

IVi 

1 

4M 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Spelling..... 1 


Ya 

1 

Nature study 

3 

Arithmetic... . 

4 

4 

History. 


y* 

y* 

1 

1 

Geography. 


1 

Handwriting.. . 

IH 



% 

3 

Art, handwork, needlework . 

Muric- r--~z — - 

Health-odiiot^on, games, etc. 

iH 

IK 

2H 

1% 

2% 


Total.. . 

17M 

22X 

22M 



• Adiptod atm SeottUi Sdaoatkii Depmii^ Priwmt tklmtin auUMni. Sdlnborgta, IMO. 
p. »-ll 
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1 Adapted from Education in SeoUand in i96t. Scottish Department of Education. Edinburgh: H.M. Sutionery Offloe, Cmnd. 1973. 1M2. p. 113-113. 
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of work for tho school most be spprovid by the inspoctor 
the district m which the school is located. 

The siM of the classra varies, although thd number of pupils under 
one^cher nomally is restricted to 46. As a rule, no fomal test, 
mark the end of elementary education. Transfer to secondaiy school 
takes place b^wwn ages 11% and 12% years. Following are the 

elemmtary school statistics for 1961.* 


Elementary mirollmenta 

Elementary schools 

Secondary schools with elementary departments 
Teachers employed In elementary departmenta .. 


/ 683, 887 
. 2.S20 

525 

. 18,118 


Sacondary Education 


After completing elementary school, students enter either a junior 
^ndary or a »nior ^ndary school, usually between ages 11% and 
12%. In each local school area a promotion board made up of repie- 
^tatives of the ^ucation authorities and teachers supervises the 
transfera Upon the basis of teachers’ recommendations, intelligence 
and attamm^t tests, the students are assigned to secondary J^ool 
TOurses ^ich are considered best suited to their talents and abilities 
Due r^rd is given to parents’ wishes, and parents who are dissatisfied 

ith the promotion boanl 8 decision may appeal to the Secretary of 
State; an investigation is then made and a report given by the Chief 
Inspector for the area. A reconsideration of the student’s original 
alignment may be made later if it seems desirable for him to attend a 
different type of school. Most secondary schools enroll both boys and 
girls, but »me of the older schools in the larger cities are for boys or 
for girls alone. Comprehensive schools with junior and senior second- 
ary courses in one building are usually found in smaller towns; larger, 
towns may have both courses in the same building or in separate 
schools Each education authority js frw to adopt a form of organi- 
zation best suited to the particular needs of its area. 

There is no standardized curriculum for secondary schools and each 
hwd tocher plans the work for his school. The School (Scotland) 
Code, however, requires that the plan of work be approved by the 

inspector of the district in which the school is located. 

The junior secondary sclieols provide general education courses of 
6 years for students who expect to leave school at 15 years of age 


Deimrtment. BiHcntUm in Scotland In t»et. 
BUtionery OIBce, 1962. p. III- 112 , 130. 
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(when compulsory education ehds). The junior secondary school 
course usually includes religious instruction, English, history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, science, art, music, and physical education. Roys 
generally take handcraft, and the girls take homecraft and/or com- 
mercial subjects. The abler students may take a foreigiulanguage. 

Noextemal examination is taken or cert ificate is received by students 
upon leaving school at the age of 16. The school may provide a school- 
leaving record showing the courses they followed, tlreir proficiency in 
the subjects taken, certificates of distinctions received, and their par- 
ticipation in school activities. 

The senior secondary school provides 4-, 5-, and 6-year courses, 
beginning at about the age of 12. Approximately 30 percent of the 
youth enter the senior secondary program, which prepares for the 
Scottish Certificate of Education (previously the Scottish School 
Leaving Certificate) awarded by the Scottish Department of 
Education. 

The examination for the School Leaving Certificate, in effect 
through 1961, was open to secondary school students only, at approxi- 
mately age 17, and was given at a higher and a lower grade in March 
of eadi year. Starting in 1962, the Scottish Certificate of Education 
replaced the Scottish School Ijeaving Certificate. Examinations for 
this certificate are open to students from further education establish- 
ments, to individual candidates sponsored by education authorities and 
other recognized bodies, as well as to senior secondary school students. 
The examination is given in the different subjects at a higher and an 
ordinary grade. The ordinary grade replaces the School Leaving 
Certificate lower grade, and may be taken a year earlier — in the fourth 
year when the student is about 16 years of age. The higher grade 
remains the same as it was for the School Ijeaving Certificate. The 
examinations for the Scottish Certificate of Education are held each 
yeaf in May instead of March as previously. Students take the ex- 
aminations in the subjects and at the grade considered by their school 
officials to be appropriate for them. They receive certificates ( passes) 
for the subjects in which they are succe«?sful, and admission to a uni- 
versity or other institution, or to professional bodies, depends upon 
their oMaining the required number of pa&ses. For example, admis- 
sion to a univereity usually requires a minimum of four passes at the 
higher grade, or thrre at the higher and two at the ordinary. 

The senior secondary school curriculum is geared to the require- 
ments for the certificate examinations, and students are required to 
study only those subjects they intend to take in the examination. 


^ a«uUly include Engliah; hirtory .„d gwgrtphy; one, two, or 
^ foreign lug.^; m.thematic8i scionoe; .rt and music. The 

TJl including technical and com- 

^al subjocta, dorn^c siibjocta, and agriculture, depending on the 

«»‘d ^rws of the school. Normally, physical education is 
mcluded throughout the course. 

Students in the sixth year comprise two gjKs. First are thoso 
oISJ*"’ ificat. at either 

e™«P '» »«t eoncerned with the certificate caam- 
■nations .and take postcortificate courses for which some rehools offer 
^ of advanced instrurtion in certain, subjects. 

1^ «»minat,ons* Accoriing to official reports in 

were’ at a IcvpI w V iT approximately 4,660 of which 

aitotaU. for univereity 
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13 
1, 132 
11,449 
4,692 
497 
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16*. 

2 

512 

7,613 

3,684 

632 


10 

2 

385 
4, 109 
1. 182 

17... 

18 and over.. 


Total 



92,783 

93, 476 

M,472 

17,805 

12,443 

5,678 

287,657 

aaw^b,H.M S,p. 


• Scottlah Mocttloo Department, 
atadonerp Oflee, Cmnd. 1678, 1668. 
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IV 
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CluMS per week 



« 

1 

f 

1 

4 

f 

f 

1 

English 

6-6 

6-6 

5-6 

6-6 

6-6 


CIsasios - 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 


Modern languages 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 


History 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 


Civics, religious and moral education 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 


Mathematics 

6 

6 

6 

6-6 

6-6 


Natural science, physios, chemistry, practi- 







cal and laboratory work 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 


Technical, commercial, domestic subjects 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 


Physical education 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Art 

2 

2 

o 

ft 

O 


Musio..... 

2 

2 

2 

o 

8 

o 

8 

— 


* A<Upt«l b<oin UNB8CO/lnt«nwtioiul Bui««u of Eduootioo. Prtpvttfom 0/ Otmnt Stco»4»t €»• 
rtcMl*, PariVOeiwvs: ttw OrnnlnUooAbe Bureou, I0W. p.SSO-l-. 


NoU: 

Not all of the above subjeote are taken by any one student, but usually 40 
periods per week are selected. The IVth- and Vth-year time allotments are for 
the abler students. The lees able would perhaps take 1 hour less each of modern 
and classical languages; 3 hours less respectively of history, geography, technical, 
commercial, domestic subjects, art, music; and 2 hours less of science. The 
minimum, however, remains the same for all students. The time allotment for 
the Vlth year would depend upon the subjects and degree of specialisation of the 
student. 

Further Education 

Two types of establishments provide “ftirther education” courses in 
Scotland : Further education centers and central inst itutions. 

Lo<»l technical colleges known as further education centers offer 
vocational education courses on the secondary school level for students 
who leave schbol at age 16. The centers are maintained by education 
authorities and offer both full time and part-time training. The full- 
time courses, usually 1 to 3 years in length, include basic -elementary 
training in the field of industiy, or the craft which the student may 
desire to follow— such as the building industry, agriculture, baking 
and catering, domestic service, commercial or office work, nursing and 
training for engineering technicians. Young employed persons may 
take evening part-time courses on their own time, or they may be 
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rdea^ 1 dy a week regular work ott the employer’s time. 
SandwKm classes,” lasting 4 or 5 years, involve alternate periods 
(uraally 6 months) of full-time theoretical education in a technical, 
college and full-time work in industry. 

The murm in furtlier education centers may lead to (1) the Na- 
timal Ceitiflcat^ or (2) The Kalional Diploma, awarded either hv 

Q appropriate professional bodies and the 

Scottish Education Department 

National Certificate courses involve part-time study. Tlie 
Ordinary National Certificate is awarded after complet ion of a second- 
ary Mhool course of about 3 years which the student liegins at the ace 
of 15 yeart or over. The Higher Nat ional Cert ificate is granted a fter 
^mination^ following completion of 2 or 3 years of part-time stiidv 

beyond the Oi<dipary National Certificate. 

^e National Diploma course# are fiill-time programs. The 
Ordinaiy^ National' Diploma is awarded after completion of a 2-vear 
WWW by 4 student at approsimately 17 or 18 yeare of age. The 
Hi^er NaUonal Diploma is-Swarded for appro.ximately 3 years of 
rtudy, which may be “sandwich courses.” Admission to the Higlier 
National Diploma course normally requires completiqn of full 
serondary education, or possession of the Ordinary National Diploma. 

awards are generally regarded as qualifications for emplovment 
m toe trade or technical fields rather than as academic achievements. 
CMtral institution^ generally concentrate on more advanced or 

technolog>» or the professions. They 
are ertablish^d on a regional or national basis and provide part-time 
as well as full-time day and evening classes. Responsibility for their 

administration rests with independent governing bodies which inchule 
repre»ntatives^local education authorities, of business and indust r\-. 
Md the arts. The 3 colleges of agriculture among the 16 central 
inrtitut ions are under the control of the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for Scotland and receive government grants through 
that department. The other 13 central institutions come under the 
supemsion of tlw Scottish Education Department which administera 

grantsgiven by the national goveniment to these institutions. 

The central institutions offer courses at the higher education level 
in many fields of commerce, industry, or the professions. Adihission 
i^uirements are usually similar to those for the universities, e.xcepf 
that a foreign language is not needed. The full-time couraes lead 
to thsMsociateship and diplomas awarded by the central institutions 
with the approval of the Secretaiy of Stjite. The associateship re- 
quires 3 or 4 years of study and is usually recognized as equivalent - 
to a university degree. The central institutions prepare students 
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for the Higher National Diploma, for examinations of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the intermediate and hnal examiim- 
tions of professional bodies, and in some courses, for the external 
degrees of the University of LondQiv.c 
'Fo^Uowing is a list pf t4ie present central institution^' 

Dundee InMltute of Art and Tedi- North of Scotland College of Agrl- 
nology, Dundee T culture. Aberdeen 

RdlnbnrKh and East of Scotland Col* * Palnley Technical College, Paisley 
le«e of Agriculture. Edinburgh Robert Gordon’s Technical College. 

Edinburgh College of Arh Edinburgh Aberdeen 

Edinburgh College of Do|nestlc Sii* Royal Scoitinh Academy of Music. 

ence, Edinburgh. Glasgow 

Glasgow and West of Scotland College Royal College of Science and Tecbnol* 
of Domestic Science, Glasgow ogy, Glasgow 

Glasgow College of Commerce,- Xllas- Scottish Woollen Technical College. 

gow Galashiels 

Glasgow 8cho6t\f Art. Glasgow' West of Scotland Agricultural Col- 

Herlot-Watt College. Edinburgh lege, Glasgow 

Leith Nautical College, Edinburgh 

North of Scotland College of Agriculti^ and Robert Gordon’s 
Technical College are associated colleges of the University of Aber- 
deen.’ All agriculture students at the first institution are matricu- 
lated students of the university. Robert Gordon’s Technical College 
and the university officials cooperate in providing courses leading to 
ihe university B. Sc. (engineering) degree, and to diplomas or associ- 
ateship of the college in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering. 

Heriot-Watt College is affiliated with the University of Edinburgh 
and offers courses for the university B. Sc. in mining engineering, 
chemical technology, and for the associateship in mechanical, civil, 
electrical and chemical engineering, applied chemistry, and other 
courses. The Edinburgh School of Agriculture is an associated col- 
lege of the same university and offers university courses in agriculture. 

The Royal College of Science and Technology and the West of Scot- 
land Agriculture College are associated with the University of Glas- 
gow.* The Royal CJollege of Science and Technology has been affili- 
ated with the University of Glasgow since 1913 and recognized by 
the University Grants Committee since 1919. It provides courses for 
honor degrees at the university in civil, mechanical, and mining ai- 
gineering; applied chemistry; pharmacy; architecture; applied bac- 
teriology; food and textile sciences; and in applied mathematics and 
Applied physics for the ordinary B. Sc. (technology) degree. Courses 

, « ' • *’ 

* Otmmvmwttith Vmt» 0 rtUie* Tearbook l$t». London : The AModatlon of OnlTentUn 
of the BrItUh Commonwenith, 1062. p. 1220. 

•CemmoNweollh VnivenUiet yearbook tbit, London: The AnoocUtion of Unlvent- 
tleo of the BritUb ComnM>nwe«Uh, 1962. p. 1244, 1260. 1268. 


•nrollmwrt In CMitral Inttltu. 


» 

FoU-tljr 

16 students 

Part-time students 

Subjects 

Centnu 

Further 

Durinf work hours 

aOutside work hours 


Instlto* 

tions 

education 

centers 

Central 

Further 

Central 

Further 




institu- 

education 

institu- 

education 




tions 

centers 

tions 

centers 

• Totals all subjects. 

7, 184 

5.559 

5,421 

32, 262 

16, 053 

207, 703 

Vocational: 







Agriculture and forestry, 







building, chemistry 
and allied subjects, 
clothing and textiles, 
engineering 

3,283 

2,563 

a 

4,385 

26, 190 

6, 594 

# 

37. 169 

Commerce, librarian- 


ship, management, 
secretarial, wholesale 







and retail distribution’. 
Domestic science, cater- 

669 

1,562 

560 

3, 477 

3,950 

36, 8.54 

ing,* etc 

1,584 

1,339 

'47 

2,193 

341 

2,203 

The arts, architecture. 




drawing and painting, 
sculpture, music, 
speech, and drama, 
etc..'. 

1, 619 


429 

24 

509 


General and adult: Nonvoca- 


"82 

tional, including general 







education and recreation.. 

, 29 

95 


378 

4, 618 

121, 245 

1 A 1 RA 

Teachers and leaders 










iU, lou 


le^g to an associateship in these branches are also offered. The 
Wert of Scotland Agriculture College offers university courses in 
agncultuie. 


Universities 

^tland hw four universities : University of Aberdeen, University 
of Edin^gh, University of Glasgow, and University of Saint An- 
drews. Three were founded in the 15th century and one in the 16th. 
fet. ^drews (1411), Glasgow (1461), and Aberdeen (1494) were ec- 
clesmstical foundations. Edinburgh University was founded in 1583 
the town council which continued control of it to 1858. 
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. The Scottish Education Department exercises no jurisdiction over 
the universities. Their relationships with the department are mainly 
concerned with the training of teachers, the provision of adult edu- 
cation, and the award of scholarships and bursaries. The universities 
are self-governing and auton<»nous institutions. They establish their 
own courses of study, award their own degrees, formulate policies as 
to student admissions, and are free to appoint or choose their pro- 
fessors and lecturers. The universities receive aid from the stat^ in 
the form of grants allocated from money voted by Parliament and 
administered by the University Grants Committee. Approximately 
75 percent of university income is from the Parliamentary grants. 
Other sources of income consists of endowments, donations and sub- 
scriptions, grants from local authorities, and fees paid by students. 

The academic year at Scottish universities is usually from October 
to June with 3 terms of 10 weeks each. For admission, all applicants 
must hold a Certificate of Attestation which is issued by the Scottish 
University Entrance Board to those who prove their educational fit- 
ness. Scottish applicants usually obtain admission on the basis o.' 
their Scottish Certificate of Education (Scottish School Leaving Cer- 
tificate) and/or the Scottish Universities Preliminary Examination. 
A minimum of four passes at the higher grade, or three at the higher 
and two at the lower grade at not more than two sittings of the 
Scottish Certificate of Education Examination, is usually required. 

The degrees offered by each of the four universities are listed in table 
B in the appendix, together with the length of the courses. While the 
first degree in the science field is called a bachelor’s degree, its equiva- 
lent in the humanities (a^) is called an M.A. The term “bachelor 
of arts” is not used. * \ 

I # 

. ! 

Teachers and Teacher Training 

Scottish teachers take their professional training at colleges of 
education. The four main'' institutions— Dundee College, Jordahill 
Coll^ (Glasgow), Aberdeen College, and Moray House College 
(Edinburgh) — ^train both men and women; and maintain close con- 
nections with the local universities. In addition^, there are three other 
colleges for women— Notre Dame College in Glasgow, Craiglockhart 
College in Edinburgh, and Dunfermline College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Aberdeen. Each college is managed by its own governing body, 
and is free in the control of its own routine affairs and academic 
matters generally. The governing bodies are made up of representa- 
tives of education authorities, universities, the teaching profession, 
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^hurch^ and others. The Scottish Department of Education is 
responsible for regulations as to the subjects and the extent of the 
courses of training, llie Scottish Council for the Training of 
Teachers (made up mainly of members from the governing bodies) 
acts as an advising and coordinating office to help the governing 
bodies with general policy and plans for development, and to assisf 
the Secretary of State in the recruitment and training of teachers. 
Local authorities provide approximately 40 percent and the Scottish 
Department of Education 60 percent of the finances required for 
teacher training in Scotland. 

The programs of study at the colleges of education lead to three 
types of teachers’ certificates issued by the Secretary of State : 

(1) The Teacher’s General Certificate tor teachers of elementary school 
subjects. It is awarded to those who' hold a unlTerslty decree and complete 
1 year of professional training at a college of edncation, or to those wh<. 

complete a 3-year course at the college of education. 

(2) The Teacher e Special Certificate tor teachers of one or more of 
usual academic subjects in secondary schools. It Is awarded to holders 
of unlyersity degrees with first or second hmiors who complete a 1-year 
professional training coarse. 

(8) Teachers Technical Certificate for teachers of technical subjects, art. 
applied sclrace, agriculture or horticulture, commercial subjects, domestic 
science, physical education, handwork, and music. It Is awarded to those 
with a university degree or technical diploma who take 1 year of teacher 
training. Somg handcraft and homecraft and all physical - education 
teachers take their 1 year of professional training concurrently with ffiSlir^ 
subject training. 

Fdr the years 1962-63 and 1963-64, to obtain admission to the 3-year 
ewrse leading to the Teacher’s General Certificate, a person must pass 
the examination for the Scottish Certificate of Education with : • 

Two passes on the higher grade and three passes on the lower or ordinary 
grade obtained in not more than two sittings of the examination ; or 
two pftSffieo on hl^or nnd four on the lower or ordinary grade ; or 
three passes on higher and one on lower or ordinary grade; or 
four passes on higher In not more than three examination sittings. 

Prom 1964^ on, the minimum requirements on the basis of the 

Scottish Certificate of Educatitm will be : 

Four paases on the higher grade : or 

three passes on the higher grade and two on the lower or ordinary ; or 

two passes on higher grade and three on the lower grade ; or 

two passes on the higher grade and four on the ordinary grade with no 
^tations on the number of sittings. One higher pass most be in 

. ^^°3Usb and one pass in arithmetic or mathematics. 

MaylS, IM. p. 878. 


^ The 1-ycar program for university graduates or holders of technical 
diplomas consists mainly of teacher-training courses, including 
methods, practice teaching, psychology, and education. The 3-year 
undergraduate program includes academic courses and teacher train- 
ing. .^1 men planning to teach, except holders of diplomas in 
t^hnical subjects, art, music, and physical education, must be 
university graduates. 

In 1961-62, the pro/essional teacher-training enrollment was 5,514 
in courses leading to various certificates.*® ( See table A. ) 

Teachers employed by education authorities are paid on a scale set 
by the Secretary of State in consultation with the National Joint 
Council to deal with Salaries of Teachers in Scotland. TJiese scales 
vary with type of qualifications and length of service. Regulations 
governing teachers’ salaries are usually reviewed every 3 years. As 
of April 1961, wbm^n teachers are to receive pay equal with men. 

The following salary scale for Scottish teachers came into effect 
July 1, 1961, under the Teachers Salaries (Scotland) Provisional 
Regulations 1961 : “ 

Ekmentary and Secondary Schools 


Srale /—Secondary school teachers with 1st- or 2d- $2,352-$4.480, by 10 
class honors degree. increments. 

Scote //—Secondary school teachers with 3d-class |2,2«8-$4,480, by 12 annual 
honors degree. increments. 

Scale III: 

Secondary school teachers with ordinary de- $2,150-13,724. by 12 annual 
grees; art teachers; certain vocational and increments., 
mnsic teachers. - 

Elementary school teachers with ordinary de- $l,004-$3.472. by 12 annual 
grees ; certain mnsic and vocational teachers. increments. 

Scale /r— Physical education teachers; certain $1.722-$3, 472, by 14 annual 
vocational teachers. increments; 

,-<calc r— Elementary teacher9 trained 4 years at coi- $1,750-$3,108, by 14 annual 
leges of education; certain music teachers; teach- increments, 

ers of agriculture, speech and drama. 

Scote. V/— Elementary teachers trained 8 yean at $l,568-$2,996, by 14 annual 
colleges ofedncation ; certain music and vocational increments, 

teachen. , 

Scale F//— Certain vocatitmal teachen $1,040-|2.520, by 14 annual 

increments. 

scale F///— Certain uncertiflcated teachen $l,484-$2338, by 14 annual 

increments. 

» Scottish Bduestion Departinsst. Bameattem is BectUmd is t$$i. Bdinbargh : Cmnd. 

1878; 1882. p. 132-138. 

Scottish Uncstion D^rtmcnt MsosMos is Bootland is i$ti. Bdlnhsrgh : Cnud. 

1878. 1882. p. 88-81. 
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Further Education Centen 


. Grade /— IJ^chera with 1st- or 2d-clB8s honors de- $2,688-44.900, by 10 annual 
frees doidf advanced work. increments. 

Te«(diers with 1st- or 2d-clas8 honors degrees doing $2,548-$4,000. by 12 annual 
intermediate work. increments. 

Grade /I— Teacheirs with ordinary degrees dcrfng $2,108-43.976, by 12 annual 
Intermediate work. Increments. 

Grade ///—Teachers without degrees ( includes those $1,018-$3,612, by IS annual 
. with diplomas). increments. 


Tochers ^rvinp in remote areas, or those with special responsi- 
bilities as principal teachers, deputy head teachers, infant mistresses, 
and teachers of handicapped children, may be given increases above 
the basic salary scale. I^owever, the highest salary payable is $8,918. 

Teachers must retire on reaching age 70 unless postponement of 
such retirement is approved by the Secrefaiy of State, or they may 
retire at age 60 or earlier if disabled for teaching. Regulations pre- 
scribe that retirement contributions be paid by teachers and employers 
alike. Upon retirement a lump sum and an annual pension are pay- 
able, calculated on the teacher’s average salary for the last 3 years of 
service. The lump sum is calculated on 1/30 (of average salary) for 
•each year of service up to September 30, 1956, and 3/80 for each year 
of service thereafter. The pension is calculated on 1/SO for each year 
of service up to a ma.ximum of 45 years. A teacher retiring after 43 
years of service with 39 years prior to Oc tober 1, 19.5 6, and an average 
salary for the last 3 years of service ^$3,080 would receive : 

(a) a lump sum of 39/30 of $3,080, or |4 

plus 12/80 of.$3,080. or 


(b) an annual pension of 43/80 of $3,060. or. 


4,466 

1.656 


Scholarship Provisions 

Financial assistance is available to students in higher education 
through scholarships oi^ bursaries offered by the universities on the 
basis of competitive examinations, and through students’ allowances 
provided by the Secretary of State. The latter replaced the grants 
formerly handled by the education authorities as of October 1961. 

University fellowships, scholarships, bursaries, apd prizes are pro-" 
vided through income from endowments. One-half of the income of 
the Gamete Trust for the Universities of Scotland, founded in 1901 
with a capital' of $5,600,000, is used to assist needy students of Scottish 
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nationality or descent. T^e University Grants Committee stated 
that in 1960-61 approximately 72.8 percent of the university students 
were receiving some amount of financial assistance.'* . 

A new system of grants aid to students from public funds cjpiie 
into effect in October 1961. The Secretary of State is responsible 
now for students’ allowancies to those taking full-time courses at uni- 
versities, or colleges of education before entering teaching service; 
and to those in advanced full-time or “sandwich” courses at further 
education establishmenta Under this plan it is expected that every 
qualified student will receive the financial assistance he needs, and 
that the conditions upon which awards are made will be uniform 
throughout the country. The ihaximum students’ allowance includes 
the amount of the necessary fees; a maintenance allowance ($518 for 
those living at home and $686 for those away from home) ; and, in 
certain cases, allowances for dependents and additional special 
allowances. ‘ ' 

The maximum allowance is paid for students whose parents’ income 
is not more than $1,960 — $2,520 if there is another chiM of the family 
in school, and $3,080 if there are two other children of the family in 
school. As the family income increases, the student’s allowance de- 
creases, with consideration given to the number of other dependents in 
the family. The allowance may also be decreased if the amount of the 
student’s income,"ihcTuding other awards, exceeds $280. A minimum 
of $140 is payable in all cases.'* Under the new central arrangement, 
approximately 20,000 awards were made for the year 1961-62.** 

Other Schools 

Special Education and Training 

Scottish Question authorities are raaponsihlA fnr prftvMiing prop, 
erly maintained and supervised schools for children and young people 
Nvho need special training or guidance for social adjustment. A 
‘number of “special” schools and classes offer educational treatment 


” IJnireral^Qrant* Committee. Jtefume from Vmiveroitieo ond Vmiveroiti/ Colltgto 
- H oe Mgt gf-Tro&mrg OromU Aeademie Ynr Lonaon; H.M. Stationery Office, 

Cmnd. 1885. 1862. p. 4. 

** Seottlib Education Department PmhUe Edtieatton in Beotiand. Bdlnburfb : H.ll. 
Stnttonerjr OfflM, 1961, p. 21 and 22. 

** Bdnedtkmdi DeveiopmenU in Beotinmd.- Report prfoented to tbe XXVtb 

Intomatlonal Conference bn PnbUe-Bdncatlon, OencTa, Joly 1862. p. 16. 
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for children who are mentally and physically handicapped. “Ap- 
proved schools” are also provided for the education and training of 
children who have been guilty of an offense or, in the opinion of the 

court, need care and supervisdon. 

The age limit for children in programs for the handicapped is 
16 years. Instroction for blind students includes spoken English, 
arithmetic, training in braille in rending, writing, and in the case of 
the more advanced student, the operation of a typewriter. Those 
who appear gifted in music receive particular attention in that field. 
Students may study other subjects of the regular curriculum, and 
occasionally a blind student has passed subjects in the School Leaving 
Certificate examination, aasses for the blind are limited to 16 
students. 

fn classes for the deaf, instruction is given in lipreading so that 
the deaf child slowly learns to speak, tind for those who app^r 
unable to benefit from this instruction, training in finger signs. In- 
struction in .reading, writing, and other subjects is carried on^in con- 
nection with oral training. A few partially deaf children have taken 
some subjects in the School Leaving Certificate examination. The 
classes for. the deaf are limited to 10 . 

Other types of physically handicapped children generally receive 
normal instruction. Classes are usually limited to 25. The problem 

of irregular attendance is met by various means of individual 
instruction. 

Mentally handicapi^d children receive instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and also have practical work. Progress is 
determined by the students’ individual ability. Classes are usually 
restricted to 20. Most areas have committed to help handicapped 
students after they leave school. 

In januaiy 1961, 10,425 students were receiving instruction in 
special classes; 9,34.3 were day students and 1,082 resident. Enroll- 
ments by various types of handicap were as follows : >• 

Deaf 478 Epileptic 45 

Partially deaf-,.-.... 815 Speech dtfect.... I 9 

Blind — 184 Maladjusted ;.. 218 

Partially blind— 197 Physicnily handicai>ped... 1,448 

Mentally handicapped—: — T, 54T 

The approv^ schwls which attempt to rehabilitate children and 
help them adjust socially are open to those between the ages of 1^ 
and 17, although the minimum admission age is 8 years, and some 
may be detained until they are‘19. 

n “^f®**^*** ®4oe»tlon Departarat. Ktmemtton in Seottand im t$$t. Bdlabnridi: 1962. 


The name ^^approved schools” is derived.from the Children and 
Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, which states that such childrw 
or young persons are sent to certain specified residential schools 
“approved by the Secretary of State.” The Approved Schools (Scot- 
land) Rules, 1961 deal with the conduct and management of the 
approved schools. These schools are generally conducted by private 
l)oard8 of managers with the Scottish Education t)epartment assum- 
ing responsibility of seeing that the premises, staff, curriculum, health 
arrangements are satisfactory, and that the followup care of children 
leaving the schools is adequate. Of the 22 approved schools in Scot- 
land, only. 2 in Glasgow are conducted by education authorities. 

Three types of approve<l schools exist : Junior approved schools for 
students admitted at 8-13 years of age; intermediate approved schools 
for those aged 12-15; and senior approved schools for ages 15-17. 
These age limits are not strictly adhered td^nd may change depend- 
ing upon available acconunodations and variations in peak age of de- J 
linquency. The schools are further classified by sex and creed. When 
a child is to be placed in an approved school, the education authorities 
seek through consultation with the Scottish Department of Education 
to find the school best suited for the child’s needs, taking into consid- 
eration his age, educational record, and social background. 

The kho^ endeavor to help young people through work in the 
classroom, gymnasium, and workshops, as well as in leisure-time activ- 
ities, sports, and hobbies. School-age students in smne approved 
schools attend classes in the regular day schools conducted by the 
education authorities of the area. In other approved schools, se- 
lected students attend the regular schools. The students who attend 
classes within the approved school receive instruction from qualified 
teachers: Older boys in such practical subjects as building, carpentry, 
painting, shoemaking, tailoring, agriculture, gardening; and tlie older 
girls in laundry, homemaking, dressmaking, and commercial sub- 
jects. Physical training is provided and the health of the students is 
carefully supervised. 

In general, the cost of approved schools is shared by the education 
authorities and the national government. In some instances parents 
financially able contribute toward the support of their children, and 
the schools may have small incomes of their own from such sources as 
sale of produce, work done for private industry, or legacies. 

After Iwtving an approved school, the student remains under the 
supervision of the manager for 3 years or until age 21, whichev^ 
is sooner. Reports made in 1961 regarding the students who left, the 
approved schools in the year ending March 31, 1958, indicate that 
approximately 67 percent of the girls and 52 percent of the boys had 
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^nd re^Iar employment; and that 77 peieent of the giib and 47 
^*** ***" during the 3-year 

In Januapr 1961, there were 22 approved schools in Scotland, 15 for 

» ‘o»«l enrollment of 1,473-1,289 bo^s and 


AduK Education 

in opportunities and facilitfes have long been greater 

in Scotland than in some other countries, adult education has teen of 

^dUrj nature with a less utilitarian purpose. Courses in 

adult Mucatioii^ remed out through collaboration of education 

^remul^ iS* T""*'" Association, and the univereitv' 

^mural education ^mittees. The ciasses are usually adminis'- 

terrf and financed by the local education authority under regulations 
of the Scottish Mucation Department. In som; cases tKlrer 
8it^» pay part of the costs from their own funds. 

Gwerally, the classes consist of a winter session of 20-24 meetings 

L*,r meet 1 evening w^ 

The programs include literature, foreign lan- 
gu^, sjcial ^>^8, philosophy, religious studies, art, music, and 

NewLf^^Akif^r-^n enrolled in these classes annually. 

College, a residential college of adult educatiwi 

!LlS 7u It offem 1-year coumes for 

adults in the following subjects: English liferaturou philosophy psv- 

^ology, ewnPimcs, British histoiy, social and political theoi^, human 

mathematics, and French. Short intensive 

ooursesare also held, normally during holiday periods. 

M r recent development know as “university weeks” consists of 
seuies of lectures by diversity professors in one place or area. Here 
m further education are given in the space of about 

have been provid^ by edu- 
i“ “physical recreation, such as countiy dancing, 

“ ^hese classes each year. 

The Scottish Institute of Adult Education was formed in 1949 as 

lurtitut* of Adult 

Education. It serves as a center of information on research in edu- 

“ ScottUh Bdocatlea DepartBMBt. 4m »!..♦« . 

Statkmanr Oflee, C«nd. WawM. p! Ml ^ ****’ Wtabarfh : H.M. 


cation, arranges for exchange of experiences between organizations 
concerned with adult education and publicizes new techniques in 
adult study. Three times a year it publishes Scottish Adult Educa- 
tiofiy a magazine containing news, comments, and articles on adult 
educati<m. 

% 

Educational Research 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education was established 
in 1927 to conduct research into various educational problems, and 
to publish its findings. The council is controlled by a body made up 
of representatives of the Educational Institute of Scotland, associa- 
tions of education authorities, teachers, colleges of education, uni- 
rersitias, and others interested.in education. It is financed by grants 
from the Scottish Education Department and contributions from edu- 
cation authorities and the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

The council has conducted research into such problems as evalua- 
tion of students’ intelligNice, methods of teaching various subjects, 
the prognostic value of examinations, and selection of students iat 
secondary edutatipn. It has conducted research surveys on Gaelic- 
spealdlig childrNi in elementary and secondary schools, on the ▼alue 
of nursery education, and th^oss or retention of basic English/ 
arithmetic skills by ‘Minimum age” leavers. The council also pub- 
lishes shorter bulletins in dmple, less technical terms for teachers 
already in the classroom. 

It furnishes advice, lends rare reference works, and in'many ways 
assism outside individuals wording on worthwhile research projects. 
The council also cooperates with similar research organizations out- 
side of Scotland. The council in its aimual report provides informa- 
tion and lists of publications relating to research projects in process, 
and mentions those that have been proposed. 

Audlovbiiiil SciMol Services 

FUms program . — ^The Scottish Educational Film Association was 
set up in 19^4 by teachers and Others interested in the use of films for 
educational purposes in schopla It aids and advises the schools, con- 
ducts researeh into the use of vaHous kinds of visual aids, and conducts 
special shom^gs of^.BIms for children. The Scottish Film Council, 
a Scottish branch Of the British Film Institute, is also concerned with 
the development of educational films. With the Srottish Educational 
Film AssociatioAi it reviews/ and assesses the relative merits and 


qualitm of exirtinjr films. A Joint Production Committee of these 
two bodies WAS fornied in 1048, which Inter became Educational Films 
of Swtland. Wdh financial aid from the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, the Joint Production Committee assists in the development of 
Question filnis by «>mmercial firms and supervises p)vemment-made 
ST®’ T and placed in the Scottish Central 

' jIu of slides. Twelve films 

md tlM«e sets of slides were completed durinp 1961; 14 more weie 
m production. 

o "<«? '>»''« ««W» to film Mipply 80I.IW,, , 

^tti* ^nlral Film T.ihniry irns sturted in nid«j by n ernnl 
from the Cnmepe Tnited Kinptom Tnirt. Almiit TO pemim „f|h, 

,o2? "re used in n-hoole. An of April 

IMI, the libmry had SA68 tillee nnd »,4TO prime, of which 2.ITO ,n.l 

nfoni "«■ i»«ed over 

01,089 reels of educational films to schools.*^ 

broadcasts for schools were bepun by the 
Bntish Broadcastinp Corporation (BBC) in 1924. School broad- 
^ are now planned, prepared, nnd produced by the School Broad 

n supervision from the 

Broadcastinp Councils (one for the United Kingdom as a 
whole and one each for Scotland and Wales). The councils repre- 
sent education departments, school auTfiorities, and teachers’ orenni 
rations. The ^School Broadcasting Department of BBC sends out over 
55 sound transmissions a week. The programs cover a variety of sub- 

oT' 'I!*® ® in- 

T« #f™nt-aid^ schools in Scotland, 

a 1961, there were 2,688 schools reported as listening regularly and 

191 occasionally in Scotland; 51 made no use of sets due to technical 
reasons. 

Telwision programs for Scottish schools were begun in 19.^7 by BBC 

Authority) with a series of short pro- 
principally for junior secondary school 
courses. During the year 1960-61, BBC broadcast 10 TV education 
pre^s each week, and ITA 6. There were 353 schools equipped 
''ithTV^receiversin 1061 .’* '* 

^nng the 1960-61 school year, ^9 schools in Scotland reported 
watching one or more series of transmissions regularly and 67 watched 

occasionally, and 17 other schools did not use their sets for various 
reasons. 


Dep«rtm«t. JHuemtlim <» Seofto.4 <n i$,t. 
P. 81 . 
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Glossary 


Approved School — a srhool approved by the Secretary of State for the edocatiob 
and trainlns of children and younf pemona sent there by a court. 

IlHrtaiy — financial allowance given by government to atudenta attending educa- 
tional Inatltutlona. 

CcMlrat ImtUmtloH — an Inatitution of higher learning giving Instruction in tech- 
nology, art, domestic sclent, music, commercial subjects, or agriculture. 

CoUcffc of Ed ocalUm — a college for the training of teachers. 

Kldttenlorp School — school providing education suitable for pupils from age 5 
to wH*oiidnr>' w-hiMil. usiitilly 7 .veiim. 

I'rndhcr frrfNcar/oa rctilrc— Inst Itui ion offering full- or part-time courses mainly 
vocational In nature, other than central Institutions, universities, or colleges 
of education.^ ^ 

acncrol Ccrtf/lrotc-^-certiflcate recognising the boldw as qualified to leach ele- 
mentary school subjects. 

Grant-Aided School — school other than public school to which grants are made 
by the Secretary of State. 

Junior Secondary School — secondary school offering 3-year courses for students 
up to 15 years of age. 

Independent KcAoof— school other than public or grant aided which provides 
full-time education for five or more pupils of school age. 

S'uraery School or data — training suitable for pupils aged 2 to 5. 

Public School — any school under the management of an education authority. 

>'csfor Secondary School — secondary schools offering 4-, 5-, and 6-year courses. 

^ sondieieh" rnsrsc— course involving allernute periinis of full-time theoretical 
training in a technical college or a college of advanced technology with practi- 
cal training in industry. 

I'eottiah Leaving Cerff^oste— certificate awarded on the results of an examina- 
tion taken by most senior secondary school students at the end of a ,5-year 
course. The examination is conducted by the Scottish Education De|wrt- 
inenl. (Replaced by the Scot Hah Certi/lcatc of Bducaliom in 1962.) 

- • • Pyu — official method of numbering the classes in elementary schools 
or deimrtments by yearly stages from the youngest class upward. 

•'■7. SU, Slit, . . .' SVt — official method of numbering classes in secondary schools 
or departments by yearly stages from the youngest class upward. 

Special Certificate— a certificate recognising the holder as qualified to teach the 
secondary school subjects In whi<^ he took first- or second-class honors. 

special School — school providing special educational treatment tor pupils physi- 
cally or mentally handicaiqied. 

Technical Ccrfifloafe— -certificate recognising the holder as qualified to teach such 
subjects as a branch of applied science or technical industry, domestic science, 
physical educatitm or music. 
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Scottish University Degrees 


Many of these degrees are awarded at different levels and are ordi- 
nary or honors degrees, such as MJl. (ord.) or M.A. (hons.). The 
curriculum for the honors degrees often involves courses diet inct from 
corre^nding ordinary degree courses, and usually requires a longer 
ponod of study — generally an additional year. 


B.V.M. A 8. — Rarhelor of Velerlnair 
Medicine and Surgery 


R Arch, — Bachelor of Architecture 
B, Com. — Bachelor of Commerce 
B.D, — Bachelor of Divinity 
B.D.8.— Bachelor of Dental Science 
B. Ed. — Bachelor of Education 
B.L — Bachelm* of Law 
B. Utt. — Bachelor of Letters 
B. Hus. — Bachelor of Music 
B. Phil. — Bachelor of Philosophy 
B. 8c, — Bachelor of Science 
B. Sc. (Appld. Scl.)— Bachelor of 
Science In Applied Science 
B. Sc, (Agr. ) — Bachelor of Science In 
AgricuUnre 

B. Sc. (Eng.) — Bachelor of Science In 
Engineering 

B. Sc. (Por.)—Ba<H[iel or of Science In 
Forestry ; 

B. Sc. (Pure Scl.)— Bachelor "of Sci- 
ence in Pure Science 
B. Sc. (Tech.)— Bachelor of Science 
In Technology 


Ch. B. — Bachelor of Surgery 
Ch, — blaster of Surgery 
D.D.— Doctor of Divinity 
D.D. Sc.— Doctor of Dental Science i 
D, Lltt, — Doctor of Letters 
D. Mils. — Doctor of Music 
D.V.M, A S.— Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 
D. Sc. — Doctor of Science 
Ed. B.— Bachelor of Education ’ 

LL.B. — Bachelor of Laws i 

LL.D, — Doctor of Laws y 

M.A, — Master of Arts 
M.B. — Bachelor of Medicine 
M.Di — Doctor of Medicine 
M.D.8.— Master of Dental Science 
M. Sc, — Master of Science 
Ph. D, — Doctor of Philosophy 

t ; 
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APPENDIX TABLES 




Tabhh^. Pop u lation data and number ef ttudente, by rarlout 
ctaMHIeatlonti tchool population and lov^ ef oMatlon: 
Scotland, July 18S1 ‘ 

Population of Scotland..... 5, 18^^930 

Population of compulsory schod age, 5-14 864, 000 

Percent receiving education 97. 7 

Population age 16-17 228,800 

Percent receiving education 19.1 

Grand total enrollment, all levels 1.. 1, 205,-333 

Receiving primary and secondary education, total 906, 922 


In public and state-aided schools, total 886, 918 


Niirsery 6,449 

Elementary.. 533^ 337 

\ Secondary 287,667 

Special... 10,426 


In other schools, total ^ 20,004 


Receiving public education elsewhere than in schools * 1, 220 

Independent Schools. 17,311 

Approved scho<^ : 1473 

. B. * 

Receiving further education, total ... 274, 182 


Full-time study ... ^^.... 

Part-time study...... 

College of eduMtion enrollment for various certificates, total 


12,743 
261, 439 

5, 614 


General ^tificate. 4, 088 

Special certificate...... ’303 

Technical certificate 1,091 

General and technical.. ..... 26 

General and special 2 


University enrollment, total.. 18, 716 


Full-time study ^..... 16,834 

Part-time study ... l^SSl 

> Adapted Brea MmNeM to SctOMid to INI. Seottlsh EdqwtioD Depertnnit. Bdlnbuifta: Cmnd. 
P' 111, Ml; end HitofiM/ye« VnkunUktmd Vn k mUip Orfl i w t to Bteiipltf Tnumrf Ormm 
Aeedmie rear l$t0-$t. Uiiivaieltjr Qnatt Comnilttee, LMdoo; H.M. Stotlooery Offloe, Cmnd. 1S|S. 
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TaM* B-r-Numtaraf whoob, by lyp* and Imli Scotland, July 


Ud 


Grand total, all sohools 

Public and state-aided, and special, total. 


Nursery 

Elementary. 


Secondary, total. 


4- or 5-year senior secondary: 

With elementary departments 

Without elementary departments. 
3-year secondary: 

With elementary departments 

Without elementary departments . 


Special schools 

Other schools 

Independent, total. 


Fully registered 

Provisionally registered. 


Approved schools. 


3,463 

3,301 

88 

2,320 

771 


149 

167 

376 


122 

162 

140 


129 

11 

22 


Mlnburrhtll.M.SUUoMryOmce. 
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Tabte C^Minbtr of Mi tHkat td t ta cl wi i , by dtpt imland 
•f MnploifiiiMiti Scottond, OctolMr l$tt 


By degree level: total. 


Graduates (holding university degrees) . 
Nondegree holders 


By areas of employment: total. 


Nursery schools and classes 

Elementary schools and classes 
Secondary schools and classes. . 

Special schools aind classes. . ,. . 

More than 1 qgfep ol (organisers, supervisors, visiting and relief teachers). 
Further edu< 

Administrati 



38, 327 

17, 476 
20, 862 


38, 327 



• SeottWi UaeatiMi DeiMrtnHot. Bdlnborgb: H.M. SUtioocrr OOm, 
Cmnd. 167a, 19S2. p. 110,74. 

• TasehlnglaftirtlMraducattaeuitvidOMnotrwiiilraflwtUlosttoo. 0 tntrt nr 7 nff tmrhfri wm niporf oil 
M cmplorsd In an fUrtIwr edaeaUoB MteblUunentt dorliw the rw. 


Tabto D^nlvMiltln, by dMtMt (OMod and Imglh «f 

Scotbind ' 

tSee “Scottish University Degrees,’* glonary, for definitions) 


Unitbbsitt of Abbbdbbn 

First degrees: 

Ordinary <Uyree$: M.A., B. Sc., B. Sc. (agr.), B. Sc. (for.) 
B. Sc. (eng.). 

Honor$»degree»: M.A., B. Sc., B. Sc. (agr.), B. Sc. (for.), 
B. Sc. (eng.). 

M B., Ch. B 

Higher degrees: 

Ed. B. (After 1st degree) 

LL.B (after 1st degree) 

B.D. (after 1st degree). 

Research degrees: 

Ph. D. (after 1st degree) 

M. Sc. (after 1st degree) 

D. Sc., D. Litt. (candidate admitted after 5*year interval 
from 1st degree; 2 years' residence may be require). 

LUD. (candidate admitted 7 years after first degree). 

M.D., Ch. M. (candidate admitted if 24 years of age, after • 
interval of 1 year from 1st degree). 

Honorary degrees: D.D., LL.D., D. Litt. 

Diplomas: 

Education (after 1st degree) 

Statistics (after 1st degree) 

D.P.H. (Diploina in Public Health) : 1 year full-time study; 

IS months full*, part-time, or 18 months part-time. 

No external degrew. 


Un0tke/c0urHt 

(mr*) 

3 

4 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 (at 
least) 


1 

2 


Univbrsitt of Eoinbvboh - 

First deg(M: 

Ordinary degreea: 

M.A., B. Sc. in pure science, engineering, and forestry; 3 

LL.B. 

B. Sc. in agriculture, chemistry, technologv, mining; 4 

B. Mus. 

Honori d$gree»: 

M.A., B. Sc., in pure science, chemistry, technology, 4 

engineering, forestry, mining; LL.B. 

B. Sc. in agriculture; B. Mus .. e 

B. Com... : 

B. Arch., B.D.S., B.V.M.S.^....”!]]]!.^”]’’ k 

M.B. andCh. B ...I... I*”!! g 

Higher degrees: 

M. Arch., M. Sc., Ph. IX (after 1st degree) 2 • 


\ 


TaMt D. 


-UnIvmItiM, by dtoiMt olli 
Sc otlan d C ow tl i 


offarad and langtti of coursati 
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. UmtriBstTT or ESoinbdboh — Continued 

Higher degrees— Continued 

B. Ed., B.D. (sfter 1st degree). 

M.D., M.D.S. (approved thesis after interval of 2 years from 
1st degree). 

D. Mus., D.V.M.S. (approved thesis or composition after 
interval of 3 years from 1st degree). 

Ch. M., D. Litt., D.'So. (approved thesis or published work 
after interval of 6 years from 1st degree). 

LL.D. (approved a*ork or thesis after interval of 7 years 
- from 1st degree). 

Honorary degrees: M.A., LJ..D., D.D., D. Mus., D. Litt. 

No ogtemal degrees. 

Diplomas: 

ActuarUd mathematics (open to students preNiously ad> 
mjtted to Faculty of Actuaries). 

Animal genetics; applied dynamics; applied linguistics; bi- 
ology’; education ;'cledtronics and ra^o; admin, law and 
practice; English studies; geography; general linguistics; 
phonetics;- Islamic studies; rural science; social anthro- 
pology; social study; public health (open to graduates of 
appropriate university courses, usually honors). 

(Vrtificates; 

Educational studies (open to persons without degree holding 
teachers’ Mrtificate). 

Medical social work (open to persons 21 years of age with 

, social study degree or diploma). * 

Niirsing studies (open to registered general nurses, and grad- 
uates of approvi^ university courses with nursing qualifi- 
cations). 

Psychiatric social work (open to bidders of social study di- 
fdoma or certifieats or degree in sociology). 

Public administration (open to those with qualifications 
equivalent to university admissions). 

Social study (same as for public administration) ... 


UNivBRstTT or Glasgow ’ 

First degrees; 

Ordinary degrees: . , 

M.A., LL.B., B. Sc. in pure science, B. Sc. in agriculture, 
B. Sc. in technology. 

Itonora deffree'e: s 

M.A., LL.B., K. Sc, in applied chettiistry, B. Sc. in 
architecture, B. 8c. in pharmacy, B. Sc. in pure 
science, B, Sc. in agriculture, B. 8c. in technologv. 
’B. Mus 
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Tabfo D«— Unl¥MiltiM, hjf digraM olbrad and Itngth off cauntti 

Scotland— Continuod 


UNiTBBaiTT or Glasgow— C ontinued 
First degrees— CAontinued 

B. Se. in engineering (aeronsutioai, chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, mining, architectural, naval). 

B.D.8., B.V,M.8 

M.B., Ch. B ] 

Higher degrees: 

B. Litt., B. Eduo., M. 8c. (science and engineering) 

B.D. (bachelor of divinity), Ph. D. in all faculties. . 

M.D. and Ch. M., M.V.8., D.V.M., M.D.8., D. Litt., D. Sc. 
(public health) for others than Glasgoa- graduates (no 
period stipulated for Glasgow graduates). 

D. Mus. (other than Glasgoa' graduates) 

LL.D. (open to graduates 7 years after 1st graduation) 
Honorary degrees: M.A., M. 8c., D. iJtt., D.D., LL.D. 
Diplomas: 

Education (for holders of de gree s) 

Dramatic gtudies 

Public administration 

D.P.H. (public health); diploma for subiects o(' special 
study: Islamic history, Greek history and archeology; 
Roman history and archeology'; comparative rihilology; 
Romance philology; psychology; agricultural economics; 
social gcoipaphy; sociology. 

Certificates:. i : 

Social studies (degree holders, 1 year) ' 

Dramatic studies. ... 

Industrial administration 

Certificates in special studies: Semitic philology; Greek 
history; Roman history; Islamic history; psychology; ami 
sociology. 

Unitbisitt or. 8r. Anobbws 

First degrees: 

Ordinary: M.A., B. Sc., B. Sc. in engineering, M.A. in social 
science. 

Honors deyrees: M.A., B. Sc., B. Sc. in engineering. M.A; in 
social science. 

LL.B 

B.D.S... V 

M.B., Ch. B. ‘ . ! 

Higher degrees: • 

Educ. B. (after 1st degree) 

B.D. (after arts degree) 

B. Litt.— by examination jointly with/ur after M..V. honors 
degree. 


\ 
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UNiTBBnTT or 8t. Anmbw»— C ontinued 


Higher degrees — Continued 


B. PhU. — approved diseertation and 1-year interval from let 
degree. 

D* 8c. — 7-year interval from let degree and approved thesis 
or published work. 

M.D., Ch. M. — 1 year of sdentido work bearing on profession 
after M.B. or Ch. ,B. 

M.D.S. — 2 years of work related to profession after 1st 
dental degree and examination. 

D.D. So. — 5-year interval from -Ist dental degree and ap- 
proved thesis embodying origiiud reaearoh. 

Ph. D. — 3 years of ^proved reaearoh after 1st degree 

D. Litt. — 7-year interval from 1st degree and approved 
published work. 

LL.D. — 7-year interval from 1st degree and approved 


written work. 

Diplomaa: 

Eduoatioi^ — for degree holders 

Social adiininistration— for degree holders. 


D.P.H.Xpublie health) and D.P.D. (public dentistry) — candi- 
dates admitted 1 year after receiving medical or dental 1st 
de^ee. 

(^rtifica^: Social administration — for nondegree holders 

(ijonora^y degrees: D.D. and LL.D. 


(PMrt) 


1 

I (mini- 
mum). 

1 


2 



n. 



TaMf E^UnlvmHy , hill- and part-tlmt 

(ToUlenroHment, all institutioos: Full-time studento, 16,834; part-UmeetudeoU 
1.M1J 


Univbwitt or Abiboun UNirSBeirr or Glasoow 


Full-time etudepte, total 2, 016 

Faevlti«9 

Arte (humanities) 8W 

Pure science 456 

Technology 137 

Medicine 433 

Agriculture and^ Forestry.: 01 

Pnri-time students, total. . . ... 243 

UNiyaasiTT or Edinbubob . 

Full 4 ime students, total ft, 963 

FaevUit* 

Arts (humanities) 2,614 

Social studies.. 113 

Puresdenoe |, 124 

Technology 337 

Medicine 1,027 

Dentistry 254 

Agriculture and forestry . . 153 

Veterinary science 201 

F*rt-time students, total i, 328 


Full-time students, total 6,223 

FoeuUu$ 

Arts (humanities) .2,*008 

Social studies 433 

Pure science 1, 453 

Technology 731 

Medidne 997 

Dentistry 238 

Agriculture and forestry. . 84 

Veterinary edenoe 229 


Part-time students, total 230 

St. Andbbwb Uniybbsitt 
Full-time students, total. 2, 632 

Facvltu$ 

Arts (humanities) 998 ^ 

Social studies 113 

Pure sdence 775 

Technology 133 

Medicine 419 

Dentistry 142 


rart-time students, total. 
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ranki 1961-bl ‘ 


tmUtotloii 


Readm 

•od 

iDdb- 

nodal 

leoliiren 

Senior 

looUirert 

Lectuien 

A«to- 

Unl 

ledomre 

OUnrt 

4 

Total 

1 

i 

1 

4 

• 

S 

1 

• . 

ToUl 

220 

61 

325 

014 

208 

71 

1.880 

Univeriity of Aberdeen 

30 

12 

40 

130 

40 

18 

207 

Univeraity of Edinburgh 

66 

35 

107 

312 

117 


637 

University of Glasgow . ..... 

68 

6 

113 

200 

101 

40 

636 

St. Andrews University 

47 

8 

56 

164 

40 

4 

310 
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